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Eastern problem, political, social, economic, treated fully and accu- 
rately and with unusual fairness. Their reading, moreover, will be 
clarified by the study of the remarkable series of maps accompanying 
the chapters. It may be that the reader is more interested in the 
problems of the Near East. If so, he has but to turn to chapters 
xxiv to xxvii to study its geographical setting, its historical back- 
ground, its racial complexity, the national rivalries pertaining to it, 
and the treaty of Sevres which has not solved it. The wealth of 
material presented upon such questions as the capitulations, the Cali- 
phate, the Ottoman public debt, the conflicting interests of France 
and Great Britain in the Near East, will impress him with the great 
intricacy of the problem and with the instability of the present 
situation. The reviewer has selected these two problems to illustrate 
the value of this fine work simply because they are so much to the 
front at the present time. He might just as well have illustrated it 
from Central Europe or South Africa. 

Dr. Bowman is one of the foremost American authorities in the 
field of geography. No one is better qualified to speak upon the 
influence of geography in the development and solution of political 
problems. He was, moreover, one of the most influential American 
experts at the Paris Peace Conference and had opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the attitudes of the different powers upon the 
difficult international problems that confronted the Conference. 
This wealth of knowledge is combined with fairness of judgment in 
a way to make this book a remarkable contribution to scholarship! 
and to place not only scholars but every intelligent American who 
wishes to know the fundamentals of the crucial international prob- 
lems that confront men in these troubled days, under a debt of 
gratitude to the author. gTEpHEN p Dugqan 

The Institute of International Education. 

The Truth about the Treaty. By Andre Tardieu. Indian- 
apolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1921. — 473 pp. 

This is a book about the Treaty of Versailles which is likely to 
last as long as the treaty itself, and even longer, for, while all treaties 
in the course of time pass into the limbo of things discarded or out- 
worn, their history will be forever studied, especially when as notable 
as this, and any book that throws light upon their elaboration will be 
prized by generations of grateful historians as the purest treasure 
trove. M. Tardieu, having been a figure in history at a climacteric 
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moment, will, it may be stated with positive assurance, inevitably 
become a standing permanent footnote of history. Testimony as im- 
portant as his will always be respectfully considered by the chroni- 
clers of the future. He has entered into that truest hall of fame, 
the scholar's bibliography. This is how men, nowadays, most surely 
eternize themselves. 

The making of the Treaty of Versailles was conducted under the 
gaze, benevolent or malevolent, of a cloud of witnesses. The Con- 
ference of Paris brought together a mammoth aggregation of people 
who were willing, even anxious, to help in setting up this colossal 
milestone on the long and rocky trail of history. There were, of 
course, many disappointments and many who were disposed to be 
architects were, as a matter of fact, only spectators, or even mere 
snappers-up of unconsidered trifles of gossip or innuendo. Of the 
spectators, many saw what was going on as through a glass darkly. 
Many of these architects and spectators and scavengers of scandal 
have already told us what they did or saw or heard, and all those 
who have not yet done so, will inevitably do so at their earliest con- 
venience. The lengthening literature already has some items that are 
quite worth while. In this class Tardieu's book stands out pre- 
eminent. 

Not that it, any more than the others, is a work of objective his- 
torical scholarship. We have not reached that point yet. Over much 
of this literature hangs the blight, more or less deadly as the case 
may be, of special pleading, of apologia for one's self or one's coun- 
try or one's chieftain. But there are high-class special pleaders and 
there are those of a low class, as well as those of one lower still. 
M. Tardieu, needless to say to anyone who knows anything about 
him, belongs to the first category. He is an extraordinarily able de- 
fender of the Treaty of Versailles. One does not know which to 
admire the more, his ability as an expositor or his argumentative 
power. So clear and orderly is his narrative that we see the treaty 
visibly grow and take its shape under our very eyes; we see the 
play of personality and circumstance, creating recurrent crises and 
apparently insurmountable difficulties that were, however, surmounted 
in the end; we see, and for this we thank our stars, no attempt at 
rhetoric and no cheap denunciation or unsupported disparagement 
of others, such as, for instance, disfigures Keynes's book and makes 
it popular with the smart and superficial who cannot tell tinsel from 
gold; we see, finally, no distortion or suppression of evidence, but 
only its vigorous examination and analysis. 
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This book is packed with information and argument from cover 
to cover. There is no padding here, nothing superfluous or repe- 
titious, but every page carries a fact, a piece of inside information, 
an opinion, a portrait of a man, or a description of a scene, all 
marshalled with such skill, all presented in so simple and direct a 
manner, that the cumulative force of the narrative is very great. 
One who does not admire the workmanship must be a poor work- 
man himself. 

This does not, of course, mean that the reader is bound to follow 
the author in all his arguments or conclusions. M. Tardieu gives 
us many statements and documents which we are in no position to 
control, the conference not having erred on the side of liberality in 
the publication of its proceedings. He gives certain personal appre- 
ciations or estimates from which the reviewer at least would dissent. 
But his book is not a book you are at liberty to reject because you 
dislike Clemenceau and consider Tardieu Clemenceau's man. Tar- 
dieu is no man's man, but he is an extremely capable and experi- 
enced individual quite able to take care of himself in debate. There 
is no easy way of getting around his book. The only way is to un- 
dermine it by better evidence and stronger arguments than his, and 
before you accomplish that, you will know what a rude campaign is 
like. For Tardieu is not a master of the loose word but of the 
weighty and the well-considered ; and journalese denunciation will 
not remove him from the scene or wither him away. 

Moreover, while he does not purr over his ideals in season and 
out, as we Americans are apt to do over ours, insisting on their being 
very vocal, nevertheless he has them, and very respectable ones at 
that, as we who are by our own admission the world's great connois- 
seurs in ideals must recognize, if we read this remarkable book with 
attentiveness and discernment. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1921. — 434 pp. 

This enchanting volume is not a history of the Victorian age but 
the portraiture of a woman. The important events of England's 
history from the premiership of Lord Melbourne to the close of the 
nineteenth century serve only as an inconspicuous background 
against which the figures of the Queen, her husband, and her min- 
isters stand out in sharp relief. It is another volume of " eminent 



